A Masterpiece Reconstructed 
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The Ashmolean Museum’s Cast Gallery in Oxford has recently 
put on display an astonishing ancient statue of a half-naked, wiry 
old fisherman, reconstructed from parts dispersed between two 
countries. The statue has a strange, unsettling appearance that 
derives from the combination of an interest in representing vile 
social outcasts, something common in the Greek world in the 
third and second centuries B.c., and a Roman desire for attrac- 
tive and tasteful decoration. 

The statue comes from Aphrodisias in Caria, a well-preserved 
and prosperous Greek city of the Roman period in S.W. Turkey. 
There it formed part of the marble decoration of the Hadrianic 
Baths, a lavish public bathing facility built in the 2nd century 
a.d. The torso was found in 1904 and sold to the Pergamon 
Museum in Berlin. The head was found in 1989, and since then 
other parts of its base, legs, and arms have been recognised in 
the storerooms at Aphrodisias. The Oxford reconstruction unites 
piaster casts of these pieces into one figure for the first time. 

Slave wear 

The statue represents a fisherman standing naked, except for a 
slave's loin-cloth. The statue would have held a fish basket in his 
left hand and a fishing rod in his right Hellenistic art and litera- 
ture had been much interested in representing ‘ugly’ subjects in 
‘beautiful’ poems and statues - peasants, shepherds, old crones. 
The fisherman was felt to be the most pitiable and contemptible 
example of these. The Aphrodisias statue is a free version of a 
once-famous Hellenistic fisherman statue that is known today in 
some twenty Roman marbles. They were made as suitable ‘rustic’ 
decor for villas, gardens, baths, and parks. Far from being 
‘copies’, these Roman marbles are independent essays around a 
famous recognisable image, to which they merely refer. 


\\ astrd muscles re-styled 


Most versions of the Old Fisherman emphasize what lo ancient 
eyes were unpleasant and contemptible aspects - thick lips, and 
thin scrawny muscles wasted by mindless toil. The Aphrodisias 
statue gives the fisherman youthfully re styled body muscles, 
unnaturally long, sinewy legs, and a light, sprightly stance The 
head of the statue too has a lean, sensitive face with fuller hair 
and tine, even teeth. No Hellenistic fisherman had such a good 
dentist! On its own the bead of the Aphrodisias Fisherman could 
be mistaken for a philosopher portrait - rather than the ctiss 
rustic envisaged in earlier versions of the figure. 


The ugly made beautiful 

The Aphrodisias Fisherman shows how ancient artists, like 
ancient writers, constantly re-invented their inherited stock of 
themes and ideas in a way that baffles such loaded modem cate- 
gories as 'copy', ‘original’, and ‘imitation*. The statue resumes 
and builds on several centuries of representing repulsive old fish- 
ermen and offers a new vision of an old paradox - how fine 
images can turn the ugly into the beautiful. 

Wert Smith is Professor of Classical Archaeology and Art at 
Oxford and co-director of the New York University Ext ovations 
at Aphrodisias. He has Just designed Oxford's exciting new 
undergraduate degree in Classical Archaeology and Ancient 
History, intended to serve those who wish to concentrate on a 
historical archaeology of the Greek and Rimvin world without 
focusing primarily on the ancient languages, thus making the 
study of the Greek and Roman world more widely accessible 
including to fishermen.’ More details available at http://www. 
classici.ox.ac.uk/ugrud/can-hahist.html 


